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(Continued from Vol. XLV, page 387.) 

Chapter V. 

CAPTAIN WILUAM BINGHAM. 131 

William Bingham, of Lansdowne, was the great- 
grandson of the James Bingham who was buried in 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, on December 22, 1714, and 
his wife, Anne, who was buried Oct. 11, 1750. He was 
the son of William (married in Christ Church Sept. 
19, 1745 ; on Dec. 29, 1747, commissioned Ensign in the 
3d Company of the Associated Regiment of Foot of 
Philadelphia) ; and the grandson of James the second. 
His mother was Mary, daughter of Alderman and 
Mayor John Stamper. He was born in Philadelphia on 
March 8, 1752. 

In 1765 he entered the College of Philadelphia (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania) and in 1768, when but 16 
years of age, he graduated from that Institution with 
a Master's degree, and shortly afterward received a 
diplomatic appointment under the British government 
at St. Pierre Myzene (Martinique), in the West Indies, 
where he was named as Consul in 1771, when he was but 
19 years old. Here he remained during the Revolution, 
until 1780. In August, 1780, he is recorded as a private 
in the Second Company of the Fourth Battalion of 
Philadelphia Association, Col. Paul Cox. 
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For some years (1776-1780) he officiated as the agent 
of the Continental Congress in the West Indies. This 
connection opened to him unusnal opportunities for 
lucrative business investments, and when he finally re- 
turned to Philadelphia he was possessed of great 
wealth, the bulk of which seems to have been acquired 
in the Indies. On October 9, 1781, he took the oath of 
allegiance to Pennsylvania. 

On October 26, 1780, when 28 years of age he was 
married in Christ Church 132 to the beautiful Ann 
Willing (born in 1764), who was then but 16 years of 
age, but still one of the most accomplished women of 
her time and a born social leader. She was the daugh- 
ter of Thomas Willing, a prosperous merchant of Phila- 
delphia, and former Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province of Pennsylvania (in 1767, 1769, and 
1774), and in 1775 a member of the Second Continental 
Congress. "Her style, her beauty, her influence, the 
elegance of her house, the taste and aristocratic dis- 
tinction of the assemblages which frequently adorned it, 
have become as household words in the city which was 
the scene of them, and, indeed, are historical in the 
annals of the higher social life of America. .... 
Eeceiving neither service nor the promise of it, every 
one who left her felt personally flattered and obliged; 
really exclusive in her associates, she gave to none the 
slightest offense; with great social ambition at the 
basis of her character, no aspirant for the eminence of 
fashion felt that she was thwarting her aims, and with 
advantages, personal, social and external, such as 
hardly ever fail to excite envy from her sex, such was 
her easy and happy turn of feeling, and such the fortu- 
nate cast of her natural manners, that she seemed 
never to excite the sting of unkindness nor so much as 
awaken its slumber or repose. Her entertainments 
were distinguished not more for their superior style 
and frequency than for the happy and discreet selec- 
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tion of her guests, and her own costume abroad was 
always marked by that propriety and grace which, 
while uniting costliness, rarity and an exquisite re- 
finement, subordinates the effect of them in a way 
which never invites comparison." (Griswold.) 

On December 30, 1782, Mr. Bingham served as a 
member of the jury which tried the celebrated libel 
case against Eleazer Oswald (born in England 1755; 
died in New York, September 30, 1795). In 1784, to- 
gether with his wife he visited Europe and remained 
there some months, during which time they were largely 
entertained by the more exclusive circles of European 
society. On their return to their country Mr. Bingham 
was elected, in 1786, a member of the Congress of the 
Confederation, and served with this body until 1789. 
The preceding year, on May 24, 1788, he was elected, 
when 36 years of age, to the captaincy of a troop of 
dragoons — the Second Troop, Philadelphia Light 
Horse — and served in this capacity until May 11, 1792, 
when he was succeeded by his brother-in-law, Major 
William Jackson. 

Mr. Bingham was, for a time, a member of the Hand- 
in-Hand Fire Company, which was organized on March 
1, 1741. In 1780, he was one of the founders and a 
Director of the Pennsylvania Bowk, afterwards known 
as the Bank of North America™ the first bank to be 
established in the United States. He was a director of 
this institution from Nov. 1, 1781 to January 12, 1784. 
On April 21, 1790, he officiated as ofte of the pall- 
bearers at the funeral of Benjamin Franklin. 134 The 
same year he was elected a member of the General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and, 
notwithstanding that it was his first year in that body, 
he was on Wednesday, December 8 th , unanimously 
chosen Speaker of the House 135 — a fact which testifies 
strongly to his ability and character. He continued to 
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fill this office until 1792, although he remained a mem- 
ber of the Assembly until 1795. This year, March 4, 
1795, he was elected United States Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, which office he filled until March 3, 1801, 
officiating as President pro tempore of that body from 
Feb. 16 to July 5, 1797. He is also named as the Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia and Lancaster Turnpike Com- 
pany in 1791. 136 On January 5, 1794, he was elected a 
Director of the Bank of the United States in Philadel- 
phia, and held this office for a number of years. 137 In 
1794, he is recorded as a private in the 7 th Company, 
1st Phila. Eegiment, Col. Gurney. In 1796, he was 
one of the Managers of Canal Lottery No. 2. 

It was toward the close of his term of service as 
Speaker in the Pennsylvania Assembly that the Whisky 
Insurrection broke out in the western portion of the 
State, and it, doubtless, was because of his interest in 
military affairs dating from his captaincy of the 
Second Troop that he became sponsor for the following 
"resolve" which is preserved in the records of the 
Senate of Pennsylvania : 138 

"In Senate, 
"Saturday, December 13 th , 1794. 

"Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate be given 
to the officers and Privates of the Militia of this Com- 
monwealth, who lately marched to vindicate the laws 
of their Country, for the zeal, firmness, ardor and 
obedience to law, which distinguished their conduct in 
the course of that service; and that they be informed 
that the Senate considers the patriotic ardor, combined 
with moderation, which they have displayed on this 
important occasion, as an evidence of the strongest 
nature of the security of the rights and stability of the 
laws and Government of the people of this State. 

"Resolved, That the foregoing resolution be trans- 
mitted to the Governor and that he be requested to 
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communicate the contents thereof to the Militia who 
have served in the late expedition. 

William Bingham, 
"Speaker of the Senate.' ' 

Mr. Bingham's great wealth, combined with his 
erudition and culture, assured for him and his family 
the highest social position in the community in which 
he lived. Samuel Breck, in his "Beeollections," writes 
that "Bingham lived in the most showy style of amy 
American." His house on Third Street between Wal- 
nut and Spruce was modeled after that of the Duke of 
Manchester's London house, only on a larger scale. It 
was very wide, three stories high, and stood back about 
forty feet from the street. It is well known that at his 
country residence at Lansdowne, 139 which he bought on 
April 11, 1797 — a place of great magnificence and 
beauty — he repeatedly entertained Presidents Wash- 
ington, Adams and Jefferson, as well as many other 
distinguished American statesmen and foreign diplo- 
mats and visitors. Mr. Bingham served, in 1786 and 
subsequently, as a Trustee of the German College and 
Charity School in Lancaster, Pennsylvania; and as a 
Trustee of the University of Pennsylvania 140 from 1791 
to 1804. He was an Honorary member of the Penn- 
sylvania Society of the Cincinnati; a member of the 
famous Colony in Schuylkill; 141 in 1787, a Vice Presi- 
dent of The Society for Political Inquiries of which 
Benjamin Franklin was President; and a member of 
The American Philosophical Society. 

Mrs. Bingham died of pulmonary tuberculosis in 
Bermuda on May 11, 1801, at the early age of 37 years. 
Her husband did not long survive her, dying at Bath, 
England, on February 6, 1804, when 52 years of age. 
He is buried at that place. They had three children : — 
Ann Louise, the eldest, who married the Honorable 
Alexander Baring, second son of Sir Thomas Baring, 
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and who thus became the progenitor of a distinguished 
line of the English nobility; Maria Matilda, the second 
daughter, who married Henry Baring, brother of Alex- 
ander; and William, the youngest, who carried on the 
family name. 

Chaptee VI. 

THE GREAT FEDERAL PROCESSION OF 1788. 

The incumbency of the distinguished officer, William 
Bingham, as Captain of the Second Oity Troop, though 
short — covering about four years — was by no means 
uneventful. Judging by the recognized ability of the 
man, the boundlessi enthusiasm he displayed, and the 
notable success he achieved in his other undertakings, 
it is but reasonable to expect him to administer the 
Troop affairs in the same judicious, efficient aind suc- 
cessful manner. The first duty of his administration 
was attendance upon the monthly parade pursuant to 
the following notice : — 142 

6 l The several Light Companies attached to the regi- 
ments of the city and liberties, will attend the Monthly 
Parades, on Monday next, the second of June. The 
line will be formed at four o'clock:" 

The most notable event of Captain Bingham's mili- 
tary career was the participation of the Troop in the 
great Federal procession of Friday, July 4, 1788, which 
was designed for the double purpose of celebrating the 
adoption of the National Constitution by a number of 
the States, and commemorating the Declaration of In- 
dependence on July 4, 1776. The Second Troop orders 
for this occasion were as follows : 143 



The Gentlemen of the City Troop of Light 
Dragoons are requested to meet This evening, at Mr. 
Epple's Tavern, precisely at 7 o'clock. 
"Julyl, [1788]." 
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' ' SS^ The Gentlemen of the City Troop of Light 
Dragoons are requested to meet To-Morrow Morning, 
at Mr. Epple's Tavern, precisely at 7 o'clock, com- 
pleatly Accoutred. 144 
" July 3, [1788]." 

The usual monthly parades of the Troops and inde- 
pendent companies preceded the great Federal pro- 
cession, at 7 o'clock in the morning. 145 This event was 
an occasion of great civic rejoicing. 146 The rising sun 
was saluted with a full peal from Christ Church steeple, 
and a discharge of cannon from the ship Eising Sun, 
commanded by Captain Philip Brown, anchored off 
Market Street, and superbly decorated with the flags 
of various nations. Ten vessels, in honor of the Ten 
States of the Union [those which had by this time 
solemnly adopted and ratified the new Constitution], 
were dressed, and arranged through the whole length 
of the harbour, each bearing a broad white flag at the 
mast-head, inscribed with the names of the states 
respectively, in broad gold letters, in the following 
order — New Hampshire, opposite to the Northern 
Liberties, — Massachusetts to Vine Street, — Connecti- 
cut to Race Street — New Jersey to Arch Street, — Penn- 
sylvania to Market Street, — Delaware to Chestnut 
Street, — Maryland to Walnut Street, — Virginia to 
Spruce Street, — South Carolina to Pine Street, — and 
Georgia to Cedar [South] Street. The Street Com- 
missioners had the evening before gone through the 
line of march, directed the pavements to be swept, the 
trees to be lop'd, and all obstacles to be removed. 
About Half after Nine o'Clock The Grand Procession 
began to move over the following route : — Starting at 
the intersection of Third and Cedar [South] Streets, 
the line moved up Third to Callowhill, to Fourth, down 
Fourth to High [Market], and out that street across 
the commons to the lawn, known as Union Green, in 
front of Bush-hill, 147 which place was reached in three 
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hours. The length of the line was about one mile and 
a half. It is computed that 5000 men were in the proces- 
sion. A notable oration was delivered at Bush-hill by- 
James Wilson, Esq., to upwards of 20,000 people, fol- 
lowing which the members of the procession sat down 
to dinner. In this parade, the First Troop of Philadel- 
phia Light Horse headed the line, while the Second 
Troop, or Light Dragoons, acted as the escort for the 
distinguished Eichard Bache. It is interesting to note 
the details of the first portion of this, the greatest, pro- 
cession Philadelphia had seen up to that time, of which 
the following is a transcript: — 148 

"I. Twelve axemen [representing pioneers], dressed 
in white frocks with black girdles round their waists, 
and ornamented caps, headed by Maj. Philip Pancake. 149 

"II The First City Troop of Light Dragoons, com- 
manded by Capt. Miles. 150 

"III. Independence. — John Nixon, Esq., on horse- 
back, bearing the staff and cap of Liberty. Under the 
cap a silk flag with the words, "Fourth of July, 1776,' ' 
in large gold letters. 

"IV. Four pieces of artillery with a detachment 
from the train, commanded by Capts. [John] Morrell 
and [Jeremiah] Fisher. 151 

"V. French Alliance. — Thomas Fitzsimo&s, Esq., 
on horseback, carrying a flag of white silk, having three 
fleur-de-lis and thirteen stars in union over the words, 
' ' Sixth of February, 1778, ' ' in gold letters. The horse 
he rode belonged formerly to Count Eochambeau. 

"VI. Corps of light infantry, commanded by Capt. 
A. E. Claypoole, with the standard of the First Regi- 
ment. 

"VII. Definitive Treaty of Peace. — George Olymer, 
Esq., on horseback, carrying a staff adorned with olive 
and laurel. The words, "Third of September, 1783," 
in gold letters, pendant from the staff. 

"VIII. Col. John Shee, on horseback, carrying a flag, 
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blue field, with a laurel and an olive wreath over the 
words, ' Washington, the friend of his country,' in 
silver letters, the staff adorned with olive and laurel. 

"IX. The City Troop of Light Dragoons, Capt. 
William Bingham, commanded by Maj. W. Jackson. 

"X. Richard Bache, Esq., on horseback, as a herald, 
attended by a trumpet, 152 proclaiming a new era. The 
words, "New Era," in gold letters, pendant from the 
herald's staff." 

All told, there were eighty-eight numbers in the pro- 
cession. 

Gray's Ferry 153 with its Inn was a popular resort of 
the Troop during Captain Bingham's administration. 
It was here that it held many of its dinners, and in the 
vicinity of the Inn and ferry some of its parades and 
drills occurred. Thus, on September 19, 1788, a parade 
of the troop took place there in response to the follow- 
ing notice : — 154 

' 'The City Troop of Light Dragoons, commanded by 
W. Bingham, Esquire, will parade Tomorrow-After- 
noon [Sept. 19], at 3 o'clock, at Gray's Ferry. 
"Sept. 18, [1788]." 

In November, 1788, the following notice appeared : 155 

i i *^# The Troop of City Light Horse, commanded by 

Mr. Bingham are desired to meet at their usual hour, 

this Afternoon, at the Middle Ferry. 156 

" Nov. 14, [1788]." 

Early in 1789, other Troop orders were issued as 

follows:— 157 

' ' ES^ 3 The Gentlemen of the City Troop of Light 
Horse, commanded by Captain Bingham, are requested 
to meet at Epple's Tavern, 158 on Friday Evening 
[March 6], at 6 o'clock. 
"March 4:, [1789]." 

This meeting was postponed for some reason : — 159 

Vol. XLVI.—5 
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" U^The Gentlemen of the City Troop of Light 
Horse, commanded by Captain Bingham, are requested 
to meet at Epple's Tavern, To-Morrow Evening at 6 
o 'clock. 
"March 5, [1789]." 

" B^The Gentlemen of the City Troop of Light 
Horse, commanded by Captain Bingham, are requested 
to meet at Epple's Tavern, This [Saturday] Evening 
at 6 o'clock. 160 
"March 7, [1789]." 

During Captain Bingham's term of office the Troop 
officially changed its name from the "Light Dragoons" 
to "The Second Troop of Philadelphia Light Horse," 
and as such, on April 20, 1789, headed by its Captain 
and in company with the First Troop of Light Horse, 
acted as an escort to General Washington, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 161 The two troops under 
Captains Miles and Bingham, accompanied by Gover- 
nor Mifflin and Eichard Peters, Speaker of the Assem- 
bly, received the President at the boundary line of the 
State of Delaware, and escorted him to Chester, where 
breakfast was prepared. Washington mounted a 
charger after the repast, and headed the cavalcade to 
Gray's Ferry and on to the city, where he was received 
on the commons by the infantry and artillery, who con- 
ducted him to the City Tavern, 162 on Second Street 
above Walnut, where a banquet had been prepared. 
This was participated in by the prominent citizens and 
members of the Troops of Light Horse. About ten 
o'clock on the following day [April 21] the President 
departed for New York accompanied by Colonel Hum- 
phrey and Charles Thomson. "Captain Bingham, 
with part of his Troops, followed, and at Frankford 
his Excellency thanked them and begged that they 
would turn back, as it was raining. Captain James 
Thompson with the County Troop went on further." 183 
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Early in May a proposed parade of the Troop was 
postponed for some unknown reason, according to the 
following notices : — 164 



The City Troop of Light Dragoons, com- 
manded by William Bingham, Esq., will parade at the 
Middle Ferry, on Friday next [May 8], at 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon.' ' 

" ey The Parade of the City Troop of Light Dra- 
goons, commanded by William Bingham, Esquire, ap- 
pointed, is postponed. 165 
"Friday, May 8." 

On Friday, May 22, [1789], the two Troops escorted 
Mrs. Washington into the city to the residence of 
Eobert Morris, 166 while on her way from Mount Vernon 
to meet the President in New York. 167 Mrs. Washing- 
ton was met a little beyond Darby by a number of the 
leading ladies and gentlemen of the city, including the 
President of the State and the Speaker of the General 
Assembly, and the Troops of Light Horse commanded 
by Captains Miles and Bingham. At Gray's Ferry a 
collation was served, after which the procession moved 
on to the house of Mr. Morris in Market Street, which 
was reached about two o'clock in the afternoon. Her 
arrival was announced by the ringing of bells and a 
discharge of thirteen guns from the park of artillery 
under the command of Captain [Jeremiah] Fisher. 
On Monday, the 25 th instant, at ten o'clock the two 
Troops accompanied Mrs. Washington a considerable 
distance on the way to Trenton notwithstanding the 
rainy weather. 

iThe Troop participated in the Fourth of July cele- 
bration of 1789, which was conducted under the 
auspices of the Society of the Cincinnati. 168 On the 
morning of Saturday, July 4, there occurred a military 
parade of the uniformed companies of cavalry, artil- 
lery and light infantry, which was followed by an ora- 
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tion delivered in the Arch Street Meeting House 169 by 
the Eev. William Bogers, D.D., 170 before the Pennsyl- 
vania State Society of the Cincinnati, 171 the President 
and Supreme Executive Council of the State, the offi- 
cers of the militia of the city and liberties, and the 
members of the two troops of Light Horse. This same 
year, 1789, was notable in that during it Philadelphia 
was incorporated under the title of "The Mayor, 
Aldermen and Citizens of Philadelphia." 

A meeting of the Troop was held on July 16 th , 1789, 
as follows: — 172 

" 2^ The Gentlemen of the City Troop of Light 
Dragoons, commanded by William Bingham Esquire, 
are requested to meet at Mr. Epple's Tavern on Thurs- 
day Evening next [July 16] at 7 o'clock." 

On the Fourth of July, 1790, the two " Troops of 
Light Dragoons and the Uniform Companies of Artil- 
lery and Light Infantry, with their Side-arms/ ' joined 
the Society of the Cincinnati at the State House and 
marched thence to Christ Church where a sermon was 
delivered by the Eev. Doctor Smith 173 in honor of the 
day. 174 

Apart from the customary parades, exercises and in- 
spections, nothing more of interest occurred in Troop 
affairs until September, 1790. On the 2 d of this month 
a reception was tendered the President and his family, 
on their passage through the city while journeying 
from New York to Mount Vernon. The visitors were 
received at some distance from the city by an escort 
of troops, including the two City Troops, which accom- 
panied them to the City Tavern. On the following 
morning they resumed their journey south. 175 
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In 1860, Governor Andrew G. Cur tin was received by the Governor 
of the ancient "State in Schuylkill" at the same place. On May 1, 
1832, the centenary of the "State" was observed with appropriate cere- 
monies; and in 1882 President Arthur and other distinguished guests 
were present on the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the club. 

142 Pennsylvania Gazette, May 28, 1788, p. 3, c. 2. 

x * Pennsylvania Packet, July 1, 1788. 

144 Ibid, July 3, 1788. 

146 Ibid, July 1, 1788. 

146 Pennsylvania Gazette, July 9, 1788, p. 1, c. 2. Also Scharf and 
Westcott, vol. 1, p. 448, and Watson's Annals, vol. 2, pp. 341-3. 

147 Bush Hill was the property granted to Andrew Hamilton, Esq. 
(born in 1676; died on August 4, 1741, aged 65 years) in 1726 and 
1729 by the Proprietaries [the Penns] for legal services rendered them. 
It covered about 200 acres, and included originally 153 acres of the 
Penn Manor of Springettsbury, the land lying north of the city and 
west of Wissahickon Road [now Ridge Avenue]. The territory extended 
from Vine Street to Vineyard Lane or Coates Street [Fairmount Avenue], 
and from 12th to 19th Streets. An elegant and spacious mansion was 
erected here by Hamilton in 1740, and this he left to his son, James 
Hamilton (born in 1710; died in New York on August 14, 1783, aged 
73 years ) , while he bequeathed The Woodlands to his other son, Andrew 
Hamilton. At his death in 1783, James Hamilton devised Bush Hill 
to his nephew, William Hamilton, but the mansion was not occupied 
by any member of the family. John Adams, as Vice-President, lived 
in it for two or three years (1790-92). From 1793 to 1795, and 
again in 1797, the mansion was used as a yellow-fever hospital. It 
subsequently became a tavern and place of resort of some reputation. 
The house was burned down in 1808. At this time it was largely 
surrounded by an open common which was a favorite drilling-place and 
parade-ground for the Troops of Cavalry. At one time it was used 
as a hangman's ground. The Bush Bill Tavern was situated between 
Callowhill Street and Poplar Lane and Schuylkill Sixth [17th] and 
Seventh [16th] Streets. The building now used by the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works on the north side of Buttonwood Street between 17th 
and 18th Streets is erected on the site of the Hamilton Mansion. In 
1815 the house was rebuilt and used by Isaac Macauley as an oil-cloth 
and floor-cloth manufactory until 1871. In 1846 the Bush Hill Hotel 
was on the north side of Fairview Street 100 feet west from Schuylkill 
Sixth [17th Street]. The old buildings were torn down in 1875. — Wat- 
son's Annals, vol. i, p. 264; vol. iii. 396, 397, and 493. Scharf and 
Westcott, vol. ii, pp. 872 and 943. 

148 Pennsylvania Gazette, July 9, 1788, p. 1, col. 2; also, Scharf and 
Westcott, vol. i, p. 448. 
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148 Philip Pancake [Pankuch], son of Johan Peter Pancake (died 
April 20, 1772), who arrived from Rotterdam in the ship "Phoenix," 
Captain Reuben Honor, on November 22, 1752, and Rebecca, his wife; 
was a distinguished Revolutionary officer, residing in Dock Ward, Phila- 
delphia. In 1765, he was a private in Captain Richard Peters' First 
Volunteer Corps of Philadelphia. In July, 1777, he is recorded as 
Captain of the Third Company, Second Battalion of Associators, Col. 
Sharpe Delaney. On August 2, 1777, he is recorded as Captain of 
the Second Company, Third Philadelphia Battalion, Col. Jonathan 
Bayard Smith; in 1779, he was Captain of the Third Company, Sec- 
ond Battalion, Col. Paul Cox. On April 15, 1780, he was commissioned 
Major in the Fourth Battalion, Philadelphia City Militia, Col. Paul 
Cox. He held this office during 1781-82, and, on April 21, 1783, was 
commissioned Major in the Sixth Battalion, Col. Joseph Dean, which 
office he held in 1784-85. His wife, Mwry, died on August 10, 1783, 
and was buried in St. Michael's graveyard at Fifth and Cherry Streets. 
On January 5, 1784, he married his second wife, Catherine Bchuz, in 
Zion Lutheran Church. He was a member of the Patriotic Associa- 
ciation of July 17, 1778. He took a leading part in the great Federal 
Procession of 1788. He died in Philadelphia on January 8, 1814. Hia 
only son, George, died in Philadelphia on September 11, 1798. 

150 Colonel Samuel Miles, son of James Miles and grandson of Richard 
Miles (an emigrant from Wales in the time of William Penn) 
was born in Whitemarsh, Montgomery County, Pa., on March 
1, 1739. In 1750, when but 16 years old, he joined a company 
of militia, and, on May 24, 1756, was commissioned Ensign in 
Captain Elisha Salter's Company Third Battalion. On August 
21, 1756, he was made Lieutenant. In 1758, he accompanied the 
expedition under Braddock against Fort Duquesne. In 1760, he was 
advanced to the grade of Captain. On February 16, 1761, he married 
Catherine (born January 2, 1742-3; died October 24, 1797); daughter 
of John Wister (born November 7, 1708, died January 31, 1789) and 
Anna Catherine Rubenkamp (born February 25, 1709, married Novem- 
ber 10, 1737; died May 17, 1770). He was a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly in 1772 and 1775. In 1776, he was a member of 
the Council of Safety; and, on March 13, 1776, was commis- 
sioned Colonel of the Pennsylvania Rifle Regiment, which was 
attached to the Flying Camp. On August 27, 1776, he was taken pris- 
oner in the battle of Long Island; on December 28, 1776, was appointed 
Brigadier-General of the State forces; and was exchanged on April 20, 
1778. In that year he was appointed Auditor of Public Accounts, and 
Deputy Quartermaster General for Pennsylvania, holding the latter office 
until 1782. In 1783, he was made a Judge of the High Court of Errors 
and Appeals. In 1787, he was a member of the Council of Censors, 
in 1788, a member of the Philadelphia Common Council; the same 
year took part in the great Federal Procession as Captain of the First 
City Troop, which command he held from 1786 to 1788. In 1789, he 
was one of the Alderman of the City, and, in 1790, was elected Mayor 
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of Philadelphia. In October, 1805, he was again chosen to the Assembly, 
but died in Cheltenham, Montgomery County, Pa., on December 29, 1805, 
aged 67 years. 

151 Jeremiah Fisher was a soldier of the Revolution, beginning his 
military career in the marine service. The marines were fitted out in 
Philadelphia in 1776, and returned from a cruise shortly before the 
battle of Princeton. They joined General Washington's army and took 
part in this battle, in which Mr. Fisher's close friend, Captain William 
Shippen, was killed. From this time Mr. Fisher provided for the four 
children of Captain Shippen. On January 30, 1777, he married Elizas 
beth Young. He took the oath of allegiance to the State on June 
27, 1777. His career in the Philadelphia Militia was long and varied. 
On July 1, 1777, he succeeded Captain Samuel Massey in command of 
the Seventh Company, Fourth Associators' Battalion, Colonel John Bay- 
ard. In 1778, he was Captain of the Third Company, First Philadelphia 
Battalion, Colonel William Bradford; and, in September, 1778, Captain 
in the Seventh Battalion, Philadelphia City Militia, Colonel Bradford. 
In April, 1779, he is recorded as First Lieutenant in the Fourth Artil- 
lery Company; and, on June 19, 1779, he was so commissioned in 
James Lang's Seventh Company of the Pennsylvania Battalion of Artil- 
lery Militia, Colonel Jehu Eyre, and accompanied this Battalion on 
its tour of duty at Mud Island from June 23, to August 23, 1779. 
He subsequently rejoined this company on April 23, 1781, as a gunner; 
and, on April 23, 1783, was commissioned Captain Lieutenant of the 
company. Ho continued for many years in the Artillery Regiment, 
serving in various capacities. In 1787-88, he is recorded as a bombardier 
in the Eighth Artillery Company. On May 28, 1792, he was commis- 
sioned Captain of the Fourth Company of the Regiment, then com- 
manded by Colonel Thomas Mifflin. He was elected First Major of 
the Fifth Philadelphia Militia Regiment on Monday, August 18, 1794; 
and Major Commandant of the Artillery on Monday, October 20, 1794, 
serving with his command during the Whiskey Insurrection. In 1784, 
he was a resident of Mulberry Ward. He died about noon on Tues* 
day, July 29, 1800, at his residence, Filbert Street near Eighth Street, 
and was accorded a military funeral on the 30th instant, the entire 
Regiment of Artillery parading. 

152 Martial music in those days was wholly confined to drum and fife ; 
a band, so called, was altogether unknown. The War of the Revolution, 
as also the War of 1812, was fought with fife and drum alone; the 
cavalry only had the use of the horn or bugle (trumpet). — Watson's 
Annals, vol. i, p. 331. 

153 Gray's Ferry, the Lower Ferry, crossed the Schuylkill River below 
the city, opposite Hamilton's estate, known as "The Woodlands," about 
a quarter of a mile below Cedar [South] Street. It was established 
prior to 1740. Shortly after the Revolution the Gray Brothers {George 
who died in 1800, and Robert) opened a Garden and Inn on the west 
side of the ferry, covering many acres in extent, which soon obtained 
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a well-merited popularity. The Inn was known as the Lower Ferry 
Bouse, or Gray's Tavern. The place was a veritable fairy scene, with 
bowers, grottoes, waterfalls, bridges, islands, and a most attractive Inn, 
with tables set upon the greensward." After the Gray Brothers the 
place was kept by George Weed, from 1795 to 1803, when Isaac Tucker 
became the lessee. In 1804, it passed into the hands of James Coyles, 
formerly of the "Indian Queen," on Fourth Street. In 1805, it was taken 
by Curtis Grubb. In 1825, D. Kochersperger became the proprietor, 
and in 1848, it was kept by Mr. Olwine. The Gray's Ferry Bridge now 
occupies the site of the old ferry. — Scharf and Westcott, vol. ii, pp. 942, 
944, and 992. 

154 Pennsylvania Packet, September 18, 1788. 

155 Ibid, November 14, 1788. 

166 The Middle, or Old Ferry, over the Schuylkill River at High [Mar- 
ket] Street was granted by Penn, in 1683, to Philip England. In 1700, 
it was kept by Benjamin Chambers. In 1722, Aquila Rose, the poet, 
was the keeper of the ferry, but he died that year at the age of 28. In 
1744, the ferry was leased to James Coultas, who was succeeded, in 1755, 
by Evan Evans, and he, in 1756, by Joshua Byrne. Coultas again had 
it in 1757. In 1762, it was kept by Jonathan Humphries, who was 
succeeded by Joseph Ogden. In 1771, Captain Joseph Coultas, whose 
daughter married George Gray, kept the ferry. During the Revolution 
the ferry was a very important point in all transportation westward 
from the city. At that time the ferry gave way to a bridge of boats, 
or "floating bridge." 

157 Pennsylvania Packet, Wednesday, March 4, 1789. 

158 Henry Epple's Inn or Tavern, No. 117 Sassafras, [Race] Street, 
north side above Third Street [now No. 313], known as "The Sign of 
the Rainbow/ 9 was a fashionable resort during the Revolutionary period, 
where gatherings of various sorts, political and social, took place. An 
Assembly dance was given here which was graced by Mrs. Bingham's 
presence. Washington was an occasional guest at Epple's Inn, as was 
Louis Philippe d'Orleans, when he lived in Philadelphia, and also Corn- 
planter, the Indian. The Pennsylvania Society of the Cincinnati met 
here in 1787. In 1806, the house became the place of residence of 
John Warder, and, in 1830, of his son-in-law, John Bacon, who lived 
there until his death in 1859. 

Henry Epple, grandson of Andrew Epple (died in 1743), was com- 
missioned Ensign in the City Battalion in October, 1775; he was made 
Ensign (or Second Lieutenant) in the Second Pennsylvania Battalion 
on January 5, 1776, and was promoted to First Lieutenant on Novem- 
ber 11, 1776; he became first Lieutenant in the Third Battalion on 
April 1, 1777; was promoted to Captain on June 6, 1777; and resigned 
April 8, 1778. He was a member of the Patriotic Associations of 1778. 
On December 7, 1778, he was married, in Zion Lutheran Church, to 
Barbara Burghalter. In August 1780, he is recorded as a member of 
Captain George Esterly's Third Company, Third Battalion, Colonel 
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William Will; and in 1784, a private in the Fourth Company, Fourth 
Battalion, Col. Will. On October 31, 1789, he endorsed the application 
of General Daniel Brodhead for the office of Surveyor General. In 1793, 
he is recorded as an "innkeeper and keeper of horses and chairs." He 
retired from the Inn in 1794, and died in Philadelphia on April 3, 1809. 
Scharf and Westcott, vol. ii, p. 983. 

Andrew Epple, his brother, a merchant, was born in 1745, and was 
appointed Paymaster of the Eleventh Pennsylvania Kegiment on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1777, vice Hugh Craig, which office he resigned on March 1, 
1778. In August, 1780, he was a member of the Third Company, Third 
Battalion, Colonel William Will; and from 1784-87, was a private in 
Colonel Will's Fourth Battalion. In 1787, he lived in South Mulberry 
Ward. On October 31, 1789, he endorsed the application of General 
Daniel Brodhead for the office of Surveyor General. In 1790, he was 
executor for Colonel Isaac Melcher (died July 7, 1790). On Thursday, 
June 2, 1791, he was married, in Zion Church, to Mrs. Francisca Bros- 
ius, widow of Nicholas Brosius (died February 20, 1766), late of the 
borough of Reading. At this time he lived at No. 68 North Third 
Street. On April 22, 1793, he married Margaret Ferguson. On Novem- 
ber 5, 1796, he dissolved his partnership with William Banks, broker. 
At this time he lived at No. 85 Chestnut Street, and the next year at 
No. 81 Chestnut Street. He died on August 26, 1814, aged 69 years. 

159 Pennsylvania Packet, March 6, 1789. 

160 Ibid, March 7, 1789. 

161 Pennsylvania Gazette, April 22, 1789, p. 2, col. 1 ; also, Scharf and 
Westcott, vol. i, p. 454; also, Colonial Records of Pennsylvania, 1 853, 
vol. xvi, p. 59; also, "Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer, of Philadelphia, 
1765-1798." 

162 The City Tavern, also called the New Tavern, Smith's Tavern, and 
later The Merchants' Coffee-house, was completed in 1773 in the style 
of the best London taverns, and was opened in 1774 by Dmiel Smith. 
It stood on the west side of Second Street above Walnut, No. 84, at 
the southwest corner of Bank Alley or Gold Street [now Moravian]. It 
was looked upon as the finest house of its kind in America, having 
several large club-rooms, two of which could be thrown together to 
make a large dining-room fifty feet long. There was every convenience 
and accommodation for strangers. It was the scene of the fashionable 
entertainments of the time, of the City Dancing Assembly, and of the 
brilliant f£te given by M. Gerard, first accredited representative from 
France to the United States, in honor of Louis XVTs birthday. In 
September, 1774, the preliminary meeting of Congress was held here. 
The tavern was kept by Edward Moyston from 1779 to 1787; subse- 
quently by Samuel Richardet (April 19, 1796 to 1799) and then by James 
Kitchen, (May 30, 1799-1807), who kept a marine diary and a register 
of vessels for sale, received and forwarded ships' letter-bags, and had 
accommodations for the holding of auctions. The building was demol- 
ished in 1852.— Scharf and Westcott, vol. i, p. 299; vol. ii, pp. 982 
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and 991. The City Tavern of 1814 was at 173 Chestnut Street, opposite 
the State House. 

163 "Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer of Philadelphia, 1765-1798." 

164 Pennsylvania Packet, May 6, 1789. 

165 Ibid, May 8, 1789. 

186 Robert Morris lived at 190 High [Market] Street, on the South 
side one door east of Sixth Street. This house was subsequently known 
as Washington's House (see Footnote 187 ). 

167 Pennsylvania Gazette, May 27, 1789, p. 1, c. 2; Bingham's "Geneal- 
ogy of the Bingham Family," Harrisburg, 1898; and Scharf and West- 
cott, vol. i, p. 454. 

168 Pennsylvania Gazette, July 8, 1789, p. 3, c. 1, 

169 The Arch Street Meeting House was a substantial brick building 
erected by the Society of Friends for devotional purposes at the south- 
west corner of Fifth and Mulberry [Arch] Streets. It was rebuilt in 
1804. The present structure is 150 by 50 feet, and consists of a cen- 
tral portion and wings. It stands on a lot 360 by 366 feet, surrounded 
by a high brick wall. — \Scharf and Westcott, vol. ii, pp. 1245 and 1259. 

170 William Rogers was born on July 22, 1751 (o. s.), and died on 
April 7, 1824, the last surviving chaplain of the Revolutionary Army. 

171 The Society of the Cincinnati is an hereditary patriotic society, 
organized on May 13, 1783, by the American and foreign officers of the 
Continental Army, at the cantonnement on the Hudson River, near Fish- 
kill, New York. The first meeting was held in the Verplank house, then 
the headquarters of Baron Steuben. As the officers who had fought in 
the Revolution were returning to their farms they named their society 
after their Roman prototype, Lucius Quintius Cincinnatus. Membership 
was accorded to all Continental officers who had served with honor 
and resigned after three years' service, or had been honorably discharged 
for disability; and in turn to the eldest male posterity of such officers, 
male descendants through intervening female descendants, or in fail- 
ure of direct descent, to collateral descendants judged worthy of 
membership. The Society was organized in thirteen State Societies, 
and the first general meeting was held in Philadelphia, May 7, 1784. 
The State Societies now meet annually and the general Society once 
every three years. The Pennsylvania State Society was organized on 
October 4, 1783, in the City Tavern in Philadelphia, with Major-General 
Arthur St. Clair as President; Brigadier-General Anthony Wayne, Vice- 
President; Brigadier-General William Irvine, Treasurer ; and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Josiah Harmar, Secretary. It was incorporated on July 11, 
1792. This Society started a fund for the purpose of erecting a monu- 
ment to General Washington on July 4, 1810; and Major William 
Jackson of the Second City Troop, was chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose. Interest gradually flagged, and in 1824 lead- 
ing citizens of Philadelphia started a fund for a similar purpose. In 
1880, by order of the Court of Common Pleas, this citizen's fund, 
then in the custody of the Pennsylvania Trust Company, and amounting 
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to $50,000, was turned over to the Society of the Cincinnati to be 
used in connection with the latter's fund of $137,000 for the erection 
of a Washington Monument. The cost of the monument, which was 
unveiled at the Green Street entrance of Fairmount Park by President 
McKinley in May, 1897, was $250,000. 

172 Pennsylvania Packet, Tuesday, July 14, 1789. 

178 Dr. WilUaw, Smith, the first Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was born on the banks of the Don, within a few miles of 
Aberdeen, Scotland, on September 7, 1727, and died in Philadelphia on 
May 14, 1803. 

174 Pennsylvania Packet, July 1, 1790. 

175 Pennsylvania Archives. Edited by Samuel Hazard, 1855, vol. xi. 
p. 763; also Bcharf and Westcott, vol. i, p. 464. 

(To be continued.) 



